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* ‘TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KBEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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A Testimony of Albany and Rensselaerville 
Monthly Meetings, concerning our late beloved 
friend, EL1zaABETH CaRY. 


She was born the twenty-second of Second 
month, 1772; was the daughter of Richartus 
and Ruth Cornell, of the town of Beekman, 
Duchess county, New York. Little is known 
of her early life until her marriage, about the 
twentieth year of her age, with our late beloved 
friend, Samuel Cary; soon after which they 
settled in the town of Rensselaerville, Albany 
unty, then a comparatively new country. As 
Be cares of a family devolved on her, her man 
» Miable qualities were developed, and she be- 
came @ fit instrument of usefulness in the church. 
At that early day she was appointed an elder, 
which station she filled, with entire acceptance 
tovher friends, for many years. Her humble 
piety, tender affection to all, and great care to 
promote harmony, and increase the happiness of 
those around her, together with her sweet and 
innocent deportment, endeared her to all who 
had the privilege of her acquaintance. 
Her health for the last thirty years of her 
» life was delicate, tnd for many years she suffer- 
ed much from Spasmodic affections, which en- 
tirely prostratedjher for the time, and left her 
feeble and debilitated; under whiéh she dis- 
covered a resignation and patiencg worthy the 
imitation of ail. Her last sickness was occasion- 

bby a.canceryattended with excruciating pain, 
under whic “She maintained the same duuiae 
ly resignation that had charac- 


¥ 
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terized her former years. Her solicitude for the 
happiness of her numerous offspring, over whose 
welfare she had long watched with anxious and 
tender care, was at this trying time eminently 
conspicuous ; and she imparted such -counsel as 
her extreme debility would allow. She quietly 
departed this life the eighth of Third month, 
1842. At her funeral, her husband, who was a 
minister in our Society, bore, in a broken and 
tender manner, the following testimony: “The 
deceased has been to me a true help-meet dw 
ring a period of fifty years, not only in tempo 
but in spiritual affairs; she has been as a sta 
and support to bear me up in the trials 
which it has been my particular lot to pass 
through. She has been a kind neighbor, as is 
known to many, and charitable, relieving the 
wants of those that came within her knowledge. 
A tender mother to her numerous offspring, en- 
deavoring to lead them in the path of piety; and 
I doubt not, she is gathered into that rest pre- 
prepared for the children of God.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

‘“ Art thou not from everlasting, O Lord, my God, 
mine Holy One? . : . ‘ ; . . 

“Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and 
canst not look on iniquity: wherefore lookest thou 
upon them that deal treacherously, and holdest thy 
tongue when the wicked devoureth the man tha: is 
more righteous than he ?”—Haé. i. 12, 13. 


Very many since the days of the prophet 
Habakuk, as well as previous to this time, have 
marvelled that they “have seen the wicked in 
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great power and spreading himself like a green 
bay tree.” But our Father saw mete to create 
man a free agent, with power to choose or re- 
fuse, and in accordance with this free agency, 
the children of men in all ages have done de- 
spite to the spirit of grace, and eaten the for- 
bidden fruit, Itwill profit us nothing to'specu- 
late as to manner of tree which produced 
this fruit in the beginning; but in our own 
hearts we find the temptation to partake of that 
which the swift witness testifies against, and not 
until we have made them hard by repeated trans- 
gressions will we cease to be reproved for sin 
and iniquity, and even for our secret faults. 
Hardness of heart! what a state to be dreaded. 
The instance of Pharaoh, and of the world be- 
fore the flood—what striking illustrations are 
they of the sad condition to which individuals, 
and nations also, may arrive by a course of re- 
bellion against light and knowledge. Of that 
antediluvian world we find it recorded, “ that 
the wickedness of man was great in the earth, 
and that every imagination of the thoughts of 
his heart was evil continually.” 

There are many in our land who have had for 
years past fearful forebodings in relation to our 
own beloved country, feeling that we were in- 
volved in two great national sins : iniquity, injus- 
tice and cruelty tothe aboriginal inhabitants, some 
of whom have been hunted by blood hounds in the 
wilds of Florida, and very nearly all removed from 
their own territories by an overwhelming power 
which they could not resist, to make room for 
the pale faces, “who have scarcely left them 
room to spread their blankets.” Secondly: op- 
pression of the descendants of Africa—brought 
here without their consent, and suffering un- 
speakable anguish and privations in our pro- 
fessedly Christian land. ‘These themes need not 
bevenlarged upon. Each one must feel that as 
# nation we have have had fearful responsibili- 

"Ries, although some have endeavored to be clean 
handed. 

And are we not now suffering a just retribu- 
tion ? 

Those emphatic words of Thomas Jefferson 

* are felt now to have a deep meaning: “I trem- 
ble for my country when I reflect that God is 
just, and that his justice cannot sleep forever.” 
We make our election as free agents, but we 
have to abide the consequences. If thou doest 
well, shalt thou not be accepted? but if thou 
doest not well, sin lieth at the door. 

Phila., Fifth mo., 1862. 


—_——— io 


W. 


AGASSIZ AND OKEN DINING ON POTATOES. 


An interesting fact, not without its moral, is 
told by Agassiz, of his visit, when a young man, 
to the great German naturalist, Prof. Lorenz 
Oken. The Professor received his guest with 
warm enthusiasm, but with apparent embarrass- 
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ment. He showed his visitor the laboratory, 


and the students at work; also, his cabinets 3 


and, lastly, his splendid library of books per- 
taining to zoological science, a collection worth 
some seven thousand dollars, and well worthy 
the glow of pride which the owner manifested 
as he expatiated on its excellence. The dread- 
ed dinner hour came, and now the embarrass- 


ment of the great German reached its maxipumg 
ry 


point. “M. Agassiz,” said he, with eviden 
perturbation, “to gather and keep up this libta- 
ry exacts the utmost husbandry of my pecuni- 
ary means. To accomplish this, I allow myself 
no luxury whatever. Hence my table is re- 
stricted to the plainest fare. Thrice a week 


our dinner boasts of meat; the other days we 7 


have only potatoes and salt. I very much re- 
gret that your visit has occurred on a potato 
day.” And so the splendid Switzer, and the 
great German, with his students, dined together 
on potatoes and salt.— Scientific American. 


AN APPENDIX TO THE JOURNAL OF GERARD 
T. HOPKINS. 


(Continued from page 147.) 


“ To the Congress of the United States : 

“The memorial of the Committee appointed 
for Indian affairs by the Yearly Meeting: of 
Friends held in Baltimore, respectfully repre- 
sents: 

“That a concern to introduce amongst some 
of the Indian tribes north-west of the river Ohio, 
the most simple and useful arts of civil life, 
being several”years since laid before our Yearly 
Meeting, a Committee was appointed by that 
body, to visit them, to examine their situation, 
and endeavor to ascertain in what manner 80 
desirable a purpose could be effected. A part 
of that Committee, after having obtained the 
approbation ofthe President of the United 
States, proceeded to perform the service assigné 
them, and the result of their enquiries aud of 
servations, as reported to the Yearly Meeting 
was, that the quantity of spirituous liquors with’ 
which the Indians are supplied, by traders, and 
frontier settlers, must counteract the effect off 
every measure, however wise and salutary,! 
which can be devised to improve their situ 
tion. ° 

“The truth of this assertion is abundantl 
confirmed by a speech made before us, by & 
Miami chief, the Little Turtle, (of which we 
herewith transmit a copy for yont#consideration,) 
and we also acknowledge our pelief, that the” 
evil is of such magnitude, that pnless it can be 
altogether removed or greatly restrained, no 
rational hope of success in the praposed under- 
taking can be entertained. e are therefore 
induced to solicit the attention of ‘the Natiov§l 
Legislature to this interestingagnd imp 
subject; a subject which we consider involves, © 


* 
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tory, not only their future welfare, but even their very 
inet; » existence as a people. 

per- “Signed on behalf of the Committee, by 
vorth Evan Thomas, John M‘Kim, 
orthy Elias Ellicott, Joel Wright, 

ested John Branen, George Ellicott, 
read- David Brown. 
rrass- Baltimore, 1st month, 1802. 
mung hese Friends soon after repaired to the seat 
Feat i vorscaget and presented their memorial to 
libta- Congress, and were gratified by the passage of 
euni- , the law, which they so much desired. Whilst 
ayself in Washington they waited on the Secretary of 
is re War. The law passed by Congress, authorized 
week ' the President of the United States ‘‘to take 
ys we such measures from time to time, as to him may 
h re- 7 seem expedient, to prevent orrestrain the vend- 
potato ing or distributing of spirituous liquors, among 
d the all or any of the Indian tribes.” 
rether On the subject of civilization the law states 


2. “that in order to promote civilization amongst 
the friendly Indian tribes, and to secure the con- 
tinuance of their friendship, it shall be lawful 













ARD for the President of the United States to cause 
them to be furnished with useful domestic ani- 
mals, and implements of husbandry, and with 
goods or money as he shall judge proper, and to 

ointed appoint such persons from time to time, as tem- 

ing of rary agents to reside amongst the Indians, as 
repre- e shafl think fit; provided that the whole 
amount of such presents and allowance to such 

; some agents shall not exceed fifteen thousand dollars 

: Ohio, per annum.” 

il life, The Committee reported their progress to a 

Yearly general meeting of the Committee on Indian 

yy that concerns, which was held in Baltimore, 13th of 

uation, 10th month, 1802,* and informed them of the 

‘ner 80 conferences which had been held with the Indian 

A part chiefs ; the chiefs of those nations whom Balti- 

ed the more Yearly Meeting had it in contemplation to 

Untted visit. Their report presented the speeches of 


he chiefs, the memorial of the Committee to 
| Congress, a copy of the law passed by Congress, 
“and an account of their interview with the Sec- 
retaty 


ssigne 
and of 
leeting 


rs with i of War, with the information received 
rs, and gm» ftom him. The War department at this period 
ffect 0 of the government of the United States had the 


_ fare of Indian affairs, and the Secretary informed 
» the Friends that, agreeably to the request of the 
fe Indians, thelgovernment had established a tra- 


alutary,! 
r situ 


ndawi ding house at Fort Wayne, that they were in 
s, by & want of several persons of our Society; black- 
hich we smiths, carpenters, and superintendents, men 
sration,) that could and mend ploughs, looms, farm- 
hat the’ ing utensils, &e?, and wished to employ such 
can be as were of exemplary conduct, and concerned for 
ned, no the promotion f the work in prospect; to such 
oe *During th’ session of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

erere he generaly m of the Indian Committee, of 
Nation’ more Yegrly Meeting, in consequence of the re- 
pportan' mote residenc@if some of the members, met. once a 
involves, year, 7 
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the United States offered a liberal compensa- 
tion.” 


At the next meeting of the Committee on 


Indian concerns, which was held in Baltimore, 
the 7th of 2d month, 1803, they agreed to make 
the following application to the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


“We of the Committee on Indiiin affairs ap- 


pointed by Baltimore Yearly Meeting, impressed 
with an idea of the importance of our appoint- 
ment, and with a full persuasion, that the situa- 


tion of our business requires speedy attention, 
s that have heretofore prevented 
Friends from moving forward, in extending to 
the Western Indians the benefits some years 


ago contemplated by the Yearly Meeting, are 


now removed, and considering the distant situa- 
tion of many of our members from each other, 
and the difficulty and even impracticability of ob- 
taining a-general meeting; together with the 
low state of the funds on hand, we have been 
induced to believe it right to submit the subject 
tothe consideration of the Meeting for Sufferings 
for their cordial sympathy and advice, and if 
they may believe it right, for their co-opera- 
tion also. Signed by 
Evan Thomas, 


Moses Dillon, 
Joho M‘Kim, 


Jonathan Wright, 

David Brown, George Ellicott, 

Elias Ellicott, Joel Wright. 

The Meeting for Sufferings entered cordially 
into sympathy with the members of the Indian 
Committee in their benevolent enterprise, and 
they were encouraged toappoint a Committee to 
procure agricultural, and other useful implements, 
and have them conveyed in seasonable time to 
Fort Wayne. 

The Committee on Indian concerns met again 
in Baltimore the 10th of 10th month, 1803, and 
drew up a report for Baltimore Yearly Meeting; 
in which they related that in consequence ¢ 
information received from the Western Indian 
and the prohibition by the President of the 
United States of the sale of spirituous liquors 
amongst them, “the Committee had been im- 
pressed with the belief that the time for an 
earnest commencement of the benevolent inten- 
tions of the Yearly Meeting had arrived; they 
had accordingly purchased for the use of those 
Indians” agricultural implements of various 
kinds “which were sent in packages to Pittsburg, 
from whence they were to be immediately con- 
veyed to Fort Wayne, and delivered as a present 
from the Society of Friends of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, to the Little Turtle, and other chiefs; 
to be disposed of by them, to such of their peo- 
ple as they knew were desirous of using them.” 
They also reported that they had had some cor- 
respondence with William Wells, the Indian 
agent‘at Fort Wayne, but had not yet. heard of 
the arrival of the agricultural implements at 
their destination. William Wells had replied 
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to their enquiries on behalf of the Indians, and in- 
formed them as his opinion, that “the suppres- 
sion of liquors in that country is the best thing 
that bas ever been done for the Indians, by the 
United States; that within a year, not one In- 
dian had been killed; whilst there had never 
been a year before since the treaty of Gren- 
ville in which there were less than ten 
killed, and some years as many as thirty.” 

The report was signed on behalf of the Com- 
mittee, by Evan Thomas, Joel Wright, and 
James Mendenhall. 

To this report a postscript was added, that in 
consequence of the decease of sOme of the first 
members of the Indian Committee (their names, 
however, not given,) and a distant situation and 
other causes preventing the attendance of many, 
“it was believed a benefit might arise from the 
discontinuance of the present Committee, and the 
appointment of another.” 

Their report was read, and their request for a 
new Committee considered at Baltimore Yeurly 
Meeting, held by adjournments from the 10th 
day of 10th month, to the 14th of the same in- 
clusive, 1803; and at the next meeting of the 
members of the Committee, on the 14th of 10th 
month, 1803, a minute of the Yearly Meeting 
informed them of the appointment of the follow- 
ing Friends to constitute a Committee on Indian 
affairs, “and they were desired to pay such at- 
tention to the interesting concern as they may 
be enabled to render; to wit:” 

Evan Thomas, Isaac Tyson, 

Joel Wright, Israel Wilson, 

Elisha Tyson, Henry Mills, 

Edward Stabler, Jonas Cattell, 

George Ellicott, David Greave, 

Jonathan Wright, Elias Ellicott, 

Gerard T. Hopkins, Jonathan Ellicott, 

John Ellicott, Benjamin Ellicott, 

Asa Meare, , Philip E. Thomas, 

«Caleb Bently, Thomas Meare, 

William Kirk, Samuel Snowden, 

Wm. Stabler, of Sandy Spring. 

Immediately after their organization Philip E. 
Thomas was appointed Secretary, and Elias Elli- 
cott Treasurer of the Indian Committee. [Philip 
E. Thomas continued to perform the duties of 
Secretary to the Committee, with untiring zeal 
and ability, from the date of his appointment to 
the time of his decease, which took place the Ist 
day of 9th month, 1861, and Elias Ellicott, re- 
mained the Treasurer of the Indian fund from 
1803, to 10th month, 1827, when he died. ] 

At the next meeting of the Committee on In- 
dian affairs, held the 6th of 2d month, 1504, a 
letter was received from the Little Turtle, and 
the Five Medals, Miami, and Wyandot chiefs, 
which resulted in the appointment of a delega- 
tion to visit them, of whom Gerard T. Hopkins 
and George Ellicott alone performed the ser- 
vice. 
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The Friends who accomplished this journey 
together have now for many years been num- 
bered with the dead. George Ellicott departed 
this life the 9th of 4th month, 1832, aged 72 
years, and Gerard T. Hopkins died nearly two 
years afterwards on the 27th of 3d month, 1884, 
in the 66th year of his age. 

Philip Dennis, who accompanied them to 
Fort Wayne with the intention of instructing 
the Indians in agriculture, faithfully performed ~ 
the duty, so far as he alone was concerned. The 
Little Turtle had in one of his interviews with 
the Friends told them “ our young men are not 
so much disposed to be industrious as we could 
desire,” and Philip Dennis found this represen- 
tation of them fully verified in his experience. 
After he had, with some assistance from the In- 
dians, enclosed his plantation with a rude fence, 
only one, or at the most two of the red men 
evinced any disposition to labor. They would 
take a seat either on the fence, or in the trees, 
near the premises, and watch him with apparent 
interest in his daily engagement of ploughing 
and hoeing, but without offering to lend a help- 
ing hand. He found the land very fertile, and 
raised a large crop of corn and other products, 
which, after gathering into a storehouse he built 
for the purpose in the autumn, he left in charge 
of some of the neighboring chiefs for a winter 
supply for the necessitous members of tlie tribes 
for whom he had labored, and returned to his 
home at Ellicot’s Mills. 

Philip Dennis lived some years afterwards, 
a respectable member of the Society of Friends, 
and died on his farm in Montgomery County, 


Maryland. 
(To be continued.) 


THE DUTY OF SELF-CORRECTION. 


As it is ever the course of truth to spring 
from small beginnings, whether acting upon the 
individual or the collective mind, we must noty) 
always expect to see the results of our labors in | 
the field of human improvement. However 
widely the sphere of usefulness may ultimately 
extend itself, its early growth is slow, and some- 
times imperceptible. It is indeed our duty to 
labor faithfully and earnestly in the holy cause 
with which we are intrusted, and so diffuse the — 
glorious truths of the new dispensation ; yet we 
should be careful how we raise our expectations, 
lest our hopes be disappointed, and our energies 
depressed. Do not let us desire to see the truth 
burst upon the world in all its meridian splen- 
dor, dazzling and overpowering the mind with 
its brightness and glory; for its early rays must 
be mild as the beams of the ‘morning sun, 
awakening thought with their freshness and 
beauty, enkindling and invigorating the soul 
with their genial influence, and calmily subdu- 
ing the prejudices of mankind with’the spirit of 
heavenly love. 
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We may lament that those prejudices exist ; 
we may regret that they should have taken so 
deep a root in the mind; but we need not des- 
pair. Let us humbly rely on the assistance of 
our heavenly Father; let us pray that he will 
inspire our hearts with a deep conviction of the 
sanctity of truth, of the blessedness and power 
of love; let us do this, and we shall regard the 
failings, the follies, and. the prejudices of our 
neighbor with sorrow and pity; and, while our 
hearts beat with solicitude for his happiness, we 
shall endeavor to ameliorate his condition, to 
to purify and elevate his thoughts and desires ; 
but we shall do all in kindness, and from a true- 
hearted regard for his eternal welfare. 

And let us not forget this important truth,— 
that all reformation should begin with ourselves. 
Do we lament the errors and failings of others ? 
—let us turn to our own hearts. How much 
better are we with all our knowledge? It were 
better to remain in ignorance, than to acknow- 
ledge the truth and disobey it. Are we more 
humble in the sight of God? Have wea deeper 
veneration, a more heartfelt gratitude for the 
perfections, the mercy of our heavenly Father? 
Or do we glow with a more disinterested love for 
our fellow-creatures? Let us put these ques- 


tions with all sincerity when we commune with 
our hearts ; and we shall see much to raise a blush 
at the severity with which our neighbors are too 


frequently regarded. How little has human 
frailty to do with feelings of self-complacence ! 
What can be more pitiable than to see a poor, 
erring creature, standing on the paltry eminence 
of his own fancied superiority, and looking down 
upon his brethren with unpitying condemna- 
tion? 

Weak and erring as human nature is, there is 
much in it that we may love and admire,—that 
we may ever cling to with sympathy and hope. 
Let then its very failings afford a stimulus to 
exertion; and, above all, let us ever remember 
that it isa duty incumbent upon each of us to do 
something for the improvement of our fellow- 
creatures.— New Church Advocate. 


GENTLENESS OF CHARHCTER. 


That gentleness, which is the characteristic 
of a good man, has, like every other virtue, its 
seat in the heart, and nothing except what flows 
from the heart can render even external man- 
ners truly pleasing. 

In that unaffected civility which springs from 
a gentle mind, there is a charm infinitely more 
powerful than the studied manners of the most 
finished courtier. True gentleness is founded 
on a sense of what we owe to Him who made us, 
and to the ¢ommon nature that we all share. It 
arises from reflection in our own feelings and 
wants, arfd from just views of the duty and con- 
dition of man, 
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It is a native feeling heightened and improved 
by principle. It is in the heart which easily 
relents, which feels for everything which is hu- 
man, and is backward and slow to inflict the 
least wound. It is affable in its address, and 
mild in its demeanor; ever ready to oblige, and 
willing to be obliged by others; breathing hab- 
itual kindness toward friends, courtesy to stran- 
gers, and long-suffering toenemies. It exercises 
authority with moderation, admonishes reproof 
with tenderness, confers favors with ease and 
modesty. It is unassuming in opinion, and tem- 
perate in zeal. It contends not eagerly about 
trifles; slow to contradict and still slower to 
blame; but prompt to allay dissension and re- 
store peace. It neither meddles unnecessarily 
with, nor presses inquisitively into the affairs of 
others. It likes, above all things, to alleviate 
distress, and, if it cannot dry up the falling tear, 
to soothe, at least, the grieving heart. When 
it has not the power of being useful, it is never 
burthensome. It seeks to please rather than to 
shine or dazzle, and conceals with care that 
superiority, either in talents or rank, which is 
oppressive to those who are beneath it. Ina 
word, it is that spirit and tenor of manners which 
the Gospel enjoins, when it commands us to bear 
one another’s burdens: to rejoice with those 
who rejoice, and weep with those who weep ; 
to please every one for his good; to be kind and 
tender-hearted ; to be pitiful and courteous; to 
support the weak and to be patient toward 
all men.— Dr. Blair. 


Mistakes of Educated Men. Address at Penn- 
sylvania Oollege. By Joun 8. Hart, late 
Principal of the Philadelphia High School. 


There is much in the whole of this address to 
command attention. The advice embraces four 
or five topics of importance, and after impres- 
sive allusions to the necessity of taking care of 
bodily health, he presents as a primary element 
for success in life the habit of being beforehand 
with whatever is undertaken. On the subject 
of exclusivism he says : 


Avoid the mistake of limiting too strictly your 
studies to your own specialty, or your intercourse 
to your own particular sect or caste. There are 
some advantages undoubtedly in exclusivism. 
The man who all his life does nothing but make 
pinheads, by limiting his faculties exclusively 
to that one thing, will doubtless learn to make 
pinheads better and cheaper than the man who 
divides his attention among several branches 
of industry. It is mainly through the minute 
subdivision of labor, and the confinement of 
each operative so far as practicable to single 
processes, that the great modern improvements 
in the mechanic arts have been effected. So 
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also in the higher walks of intellectual industry. 
In order to make’ new discoveries in science, or 
to follow out investigations in any direction 
to ultimate results, there must be sub- 
division of labor, and a just limit to one’s in- 
quiries. Such is the admitted doctrine, which 
you have all heard. I accept it in all its length 
and breadth, and shall say nothing that can be 
construed into any disparagement of its im- 
portance. Nor do I underrate the folly and 
danger of frittering away one’s energies among 
a variety of pursuits. But of that danger you 
have often heard. It is a common topic of re- 
mark. There is danger, however, on the other 
side, not so great or serious perhaps, yet real 
and worthy of consideration, and all the more 
so because it is less frequently touched upon. 
That is the danger against which I warn you. 


Man dwarfs himself, if he pushes too far the 
doctrine of the subdivision of labor. He may, 
perhaps, render himself worth more as a maker 
of pinheads, but he is worth less as a man. 
Every one ought to be, and is, something more 
than a mere factor in some grand formula of 
social.or economical science. He has a perfec- 
tion of his own, in himself, which is his chief 
concern. The first question with every man is, 


not what he can do, but what he is morally, men- 
tally, physically. This excessive one-sidedness 
has a tendency to merge the individual in the 
general, to make a man a mere isolated point, a 


mere cog or pulley insome great machine. Inthe 
case of the mechanic, it reduces him to a state 
of most humiliating dependence. In the case 
of those engaged in intellectual and scientific 
pursuits, it leads to what Bacon calls the idola 
speciis, the mistakes of the man who sees things 
only as they appear when looking at them from 
one’s own particular cave or den. It makes a 
man in church matters a bigot, in society a boor, 
in the household a pest. Every man, in order 
to his own individual perfection as a man, needs 
at times to travel out of the circle of himself 
and of his own peculiar ideas, and to come into 
contact with others, and those unlike himself in 
age, sex, occupation, tastes, and opinions. It 
was the everlasting sameness, the dull, leaden 
monotony of the monastic life, which gave to it 
its chief power in deforming its devotees. When 
men of the same age and class herd together ex- 
clusively, they always degenerate. It is the 
same with nations. It is by mingling freely 
with those different from ourselves, that we get 
our prejudices rubbed off. When you go into 
society, then, do not single out persons of ex- 
actly your own age and calling to talk with. 
This 1s only to carry the shop or office into the 
parlor. Talk rather with those older or younger 
than yourself, with those that know more or 
that know less, with those that think differently 
from you, with those of a different calling or 
dnsiness. Improvement comes mainly by com- 
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parison. Perfection is a many-sided jewel. The 
highest development of human character takes 
place only where there is this kindly mingling 
and fusion of things and persons essentially di- 
verse. God who made us, and who knows best 
what is needed for human perfection, has him- 
self given us, in the family, the divine model of 
what society should be. In the family we have 
three, sometimes four, generations under the 
same roof, the old, the young, both sexes, boys 
and girls, men and women, young men and 
maidens, an infinite diversity indeed of tastes 
and dispositions, yet all harmoniously blending, 
like concordant notes in music. How much 
more would Christians of different churches 
love another, how much would they gain in 
perfection of Christian character, if they came 
together more. So too of intellectual progress, 
Perfection in knowledge forbids too great a 
limitation of the vision. All truth is affliated. 
If you would know any one thing perfectly, 
you must know partially many other things. A 
man does not become perfect in English Gram- 
mar by studying nothing but English Grammar. 
He must study collaterally other grammars and 
other languages, before he can become intelli- 
gently master of his own. So too he must 
generalize the principles of Arithmetic by study- 
ing Algebra, before he can become a perfect 
arithmetician. So of every human art and pur- 
suit. Nothing is isolated. While you do well 
to give your main attention to what you have 
selected as your speciality, do not neglect col- 
lateral studies, do not exclude studies even the 
most remote from your ordinary uses. What- 
ever can make you more accomplished and com- 
plete in yourself, as a man, is worthy of your 
attention, and will in the end make you more 
proficient in your particular calling. 

This habitual intercourse with men and 
women and thoughts and things outside of your 
own little circle, is the true generator of com- 
mon sense. How often do we see men of 
great ability and of prodigious learning, become, 
for the want of a few grains of common sense, 
mere ciphers in the community. You see a 
Professor in the lecture room, whose knowledge 
in his department is of the very first order, yet 
utterly powerless in discipline, and consequent- 
ly utterly useless as an instructor. He has no 
common sense, no tact. His talents consequent- 
ly are all thrown away. His pupils learn from 
him nothing, but the habit of insubordination, 
and skill in the arts of unmanly annoyance. 
We want among us, undoubtedly, profound 
scholarship,—that original, independent knowl- 
edge, which comes only from patient, protracted 
study in particular lines of investigation. But 
we do not want men of merely one idea. We 
do not want the mere book-worm. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE LAND AND THE BOOK. 
(Continued from page 152.) 


Here we are at the gate of the city. 

Well, what is there in a mere gate to attract 
attention ? 

Very little, perhaps, to one who has passed 
in and out daily for twenty years; but a hun- 
dred Biblical incidents connect themselves in 
my mind with gates. Almost every city and 
town of ancient celebrity had them, and they 
were places of very great importance. 

They were, indeed ; and, although customs 
have changed in this respect, there is still 
enough remaining in this country to remind one 
of those olden times when nearly every public 
transaction took place at or near the city gates. 
Beirat has burst her shell by the force of sud- 
den expansion, and will soon have neither wall 
nor gates ; but nearly every other city in Syria 
and Palestine is still protected by these venera- 
ble safeguards, 

And thus it was in ancient days. I remem- 
ber that righteous Lot, intent on deeds of hos- 
pitality, sat in the gate of Sodom toward the 
close of day, somewhat as these Arabs are now 
seated, I suppose, and thereby he obtained the 
privilege of entertaining unawares those angels 
who saved him from the destruction of that 
wicked city.* It was at the gate of Kirjath 
Arba (which is Hebron) that Abraham com- 
pleted the contract for the cave of Machpelah, 
in the presence of the children of Heth, before 
all that went in at the gate of the city.+ It 
was at the same place that Hamor and Shechem 
negotiated that fatal treaty with all that went 
in at the gate of the city,f which gave oppor- 
tunity to those fierce and treacherous brethren, 
Simeon and Levi, with instruments of cruelty 
to work out their revenge. Cursed be their 
anger, for it was fierce, and their wrath, for it 
was cruel.§ 

Since this very unpretending entrance to 
Beirat is leading into a long discussion, let us 
prepare ourselves a seat, as Job did when he 
went out to the gate,|| and then we can talk at 
our leisure, and our ease as well. You observe 
the gateway is vaulted, shady, and cool. This 
is one reason why people delight to assemble 
about it. Again, the curious and vain resort 
thither to see and be seen. Some go to meet 
their associates ; others, to watch for returning 
friends, or to accompany those about to depart ; 
while many gather there to hear the news, and 
to engage in trade and traffic. I have seen in 
certain places—Joppa, for example—the kidy 
and his court sitting at the entrance of the gate, 
hearing and adjudicating all sorts of causes in 


Gen. xxiii. 18, 
¢Gen. xlix. 5, 7. 
Job xxix. 7. 


*Gen, xix. 1, and Heb. xiii. 2. 
jGen. xxxiv. 20, 24. 
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the audience of all that went in and out thereat. 
Throughout sacred history, prophecy, and poe- 
try, the gate is celebrated by numberless inter- 
esting incidents and allusions. It would require 
a little volume to notice and explain them all ; 
but here we have the thing itself, with the void 
place about it,* like that where Boaz made the 
elders of Bethlehem sit while he contracted for 
Ruth, the fair Moabitess ;+ where Eli sat trem- 
bling for the ark of God, and fell back and 
broke his neck when tidings of its capture 
came.t And here are the two leaves of the 
gate, and the bars, and the bolts, like those of 
Gaza which Sampson tore from their sockets, 
and on his shoulders carried up to the top of a 
hill that is before Hebron.§ And over this 
gate is a chamber, like that to which David 
went and wept ; and as he went, thus he said, 
O my son Absalom! my son, my son Absalom ; 
would to God I had died for, thee, O Absalom ! 
my son, my son.|| 

It is not difficult to comprehend why public 
proclamations were made in the gates, and why 
prophets so often pronounced their messages 
there. We read of the gates of righteousness, 
because justice and judgment were there de- 
creed and executed; and so, likewise, the 
prophets denounced the oppression of the poor 
in the gate, where corrupt judges sell justice to 
the highest bidder. They afflict the just, they 
take a bribe, they turn aside the poor in the gate 
from their right; and to this refers the exhor- 
tation to hate the evil, love the good, and estab- 
lish judgment in the gate.** 


Again, gates were fortified in the strongest 
possible manner. In them the people trusted 
for safety, and they naturally became the 
synonym for strength and power. Thou shalt 
call thy walls salvation, and thy gates praise.{t 
Hence the prophets delighted to personify them. 
In times of calamity they languish and lament, 
mourn and howl ; they sing, shout, and rejoice 
in prosperity. The Lord loveth the gates of 
Zion ; and David exclaims, Lift up your heads, 
O ye gates, and be ye lifted up ye everlasting 
doors, and the King of Glory shall come in. 
And remembering that all, both great and small, 
must enter by them, it is not far-fetched or un- 
natural to speak of the gates of death. And 
who has not felt the solemn admonition, Strive 
to enter in at the strait gate, and shuddered lest 
he should be swept along by the thoughtless 
crowd through the wide gate that leadeth to 
destruction? I have seen the strait gates and 
narrow ways, “ with here and there a traveller.” 
They are in retired corners, and must be sought 


*1 Kings xxii. 10 
$1 Sam. iv. 18. 

||2 Sam. xviii. 33. 
**Amos. v. 12, 15. 
ttPsalm xxiv. 7. 


yRuth iv. 1, 2. 

gJudges. xvi. 3. 

(Deut. xxi. 19,and xxii. 24, 
ftisaiah Ix. 18. 
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for, and are opened only to those who knock ; 
and when the sun goes down, and the night 
comes on, they are shut and locked. It is then 


too late.* 
(To be continued.) 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 24, 1862. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING com- 
menced on the 12th inst., and closed with the 
morning sitting on Sixth-day, 16th inst. Of 
the 132 Representatives, all answered to their 
names on Second-day morning, except twelve, 
for the absence of five of whom satisfactory 
reasons were rendered, and two Friends after- 
wards reported themselves as being present be- 
fore the close of the first session. 

Thomas Foulke, a minister from New York 
Monthly Meeting, and John Way, an elder from 
Centre Monthly Meeting, produced certificates of 
concurrence from the Friends at home. Epis- 
tles from the five Yearly Meetings with which 
we are in correspondence were received and 
read. They indicated the harmonious labor of 
the Society in different parts of our country, and 
the concern which was manifested in view of the 
warlike measures which in some places have 
subjected Friends to many privations. 

On Second-day afternoon, the meeting was en- 
gaged in the case of an appeal, and in the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to examine and settle 
the Treasurer's account. .On Third-day and 
Fourth-day, the sittings were occupied in a con- 
sideration of the state of Society as brought 
into view by the answers to the reports from the 
ten Quarterly Meetings, and Half-Year’s Meet- 
ing, and it was very encouraging to witness 
the harmony of feeling which prevailed during 
the consideration of the important subjects pre- 
sented. 

Much lively concern was felt and pertinent 
counsel extended, that those deeply important 
testimonies which have been given to us as a 
people might be faithfully maintained. 

The subject of the Education of the children 
of Friends within our limits occupied the atten- 
tion of the meeting; and women Friends having 
had the same concern before them, it was re- 


*Luke xiii. 24, 25, and Matt. vii. 13. 
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quested that Committees of men and women be 
appointed in all our Preparative and Monthly 
Meetings, and that hereafter in answering the 
Second Annual Query, an explicit statement 
should be given of the number of pupils attend- 
ing the schools under the care of Friends, how 
many are members, and children of members, 
and professors with us, and whether they at- 
tend our mid-weck meetings. On Fifth-day after- 
noon, the subject of Slavery in connection with 
the present condition of our country claimed at- 
tention. Much interest was manifested, but no 
way opened to move further in the concern at 
this time. 

On Sixth-day morning, soon after the meeting 
assembled, a deputation from women Friends 
introduced a miuute adopted by their meeting 
expressive of their feelings in relation to the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and their desire that the rulers of the nation 
may seek for Divine guidance, &c. 

The minute produced deep feeling in the 
meeting and a full expression of unity. It was 
directed to be signed by the Clerks, and forwarded 
to those for whom it is intended. 

The minutes of the Representative Com- 
mittee, and a memorial of Mary K. Janney, 
were read; and after the transaction of some 
other business, the Clerk read the concluding 
minute; a solemn silence ensued, in which 
Friends separated. 

After the publication of the Extracts, it is 
probable some further particulars will be fur- 
nished. 

On Fourth-day evening, a female Friend of this 
city occupied the lecture room of the Central 
school house, in presenting, particularly to young 
mothers, the importance of home education for 
little children, showing how habits of observa- 
tion may be formed in very early life. 


THE ScHoo. ConFERENCES.—Among the in- 
teresting occasions growing out of the attend- 
ance of a large body of Friends upon the Year- 
ly Meeting, was the meeting of those interested 
in the concern, which has so often been ad- 
verted to in this paper, for the establishment 
of a Friends’ Normal and High School. Agree- 
ably to adjournment of the meeting of last year, 
and to an announcement read by the Clerks in 
the Yearly Meeting, ageneral conference was 
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held on Third day evening in the north end of 
the Race Street House. Notwithstanding a 
shower which occurred just previous to the 
hour appointed, the attendance was pretty large 
of both sexes. Dillwyn Parrish acted as clerk. 


Remarks were made by several Friends upon 
the pressing importance of this concern, which 
has completely slumbered during the past year, 
owing to the distracted state of the country, 
and the alarm which has paralyzed the energies 
and crippled the resources of many of the pub- 
lic spirited and humane amongus. It was shown 
that the same want existed now as gave birth 
to this concern in the first instance. That 
many who have the desire to enter upon the 
honorable and useful occupation of teachers, 
are destitute of facilities to qualify themselves 
for its duties and responsibilities, and that 
neighborhood schools are often compelled to 
choose from among very incompetent appli- 
cants, to the great detriment of the scholars ; 
while Friends possessed of liberal views on the 
subject of education, and of means to give 
their children a thoroughly scientific training, 
are compelled to deny them this advantage, or 
to avail themselves of schools in which our pe- 
culiar principles and testimonies are not held 
up to view. Our Friend, Clarkson Taylor, of 
Wilmington, and a female Friend, gave expres- 
sion to their experience of the difficulties of ac- 
quiring an education to fit them for the busi- 
ness of teachers, and other Friends acknow- 
ledged the blessing that had attended the efforts 
of concerned parents to have them educated 
within the enclosure of the Society of Friends, 
and gave their voices in favor of a strenuous 
effort to provide increased opportunities of the 
same kind for their children. 


It was shown, that while in the first settle- 
ment of this section of country by Friends, a 
school-house was considered almost a necessary 
appendage to every meeting-house, now we are 
entirely dependent, in many neighborhoods, 
upon schools supported by promiscuous taxa- 
tion, and governed, in good part, by those who 
have no sympathy with usin the support of the 
testimonies we hold so dear. In this connec- 
tion, the recent tendency .to incorporate military 
drill as part of the exercises of the public 
schools was referred to, as likely to become 
more general, and perhaps to be sustained by 
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law. The immense strides which education 
has taken in other religious organizations, was 
shown to be disproportionate to the progress in 
our own. The importance of a liberal and ex- 
tended education as a means of usefulness and 
enjoyment in life, and as an aid in the propaga- 
tion of the principles of truth, and in guarding 
against the errors and pretensions which sur- 
round us and our children on every hand, was 
also alluded to. 


The interest awakened by this discussion, in 
which several of the younger part of the audi- 
ence participated, also took a practical turn, and 
the manner in which this concern had been 
presented and prosecuted at the meetings held 
more than a year ago, was commented on. 
Friends seemed generally of opinion that we 
had, in the first instance, aimed at too exten- 
sive a scheme, that an advantage would result 
by so far modifying it as to look, for the pres- 
ent, toward a school, embracing at least a Normal 
department at the opening, and, as means are 
obtained, secondary classes, and finally the 
higher or collegiate department. This seems 
to embrace the proper succession with refer- 
ence to the wants of the Society, and by limit- 
ing the number of pupils in each, and the con- 
sequent expenditure, according to the means 
subscribed, it is believed the establishment of 
the school may be consummated within a year 
or two at furthest. 


The end reached on Third-day evening was 
the appointment of a committee of correspou- 
dence to endeavor to further the concern; this 
committee met, and on consideration, concluded 
to callanother conference on Fifth-day evening; 
this was also announced by the respective 
Clerks inghe men’s and women’s Yearly Meet- 
ings, and was well attended. At this time, 
the Committee made the following proposals : 

Ist. That two or three Friends from each 
Quarterly Meeting shall act as correspondents 
with this committee, and aid in circulating any 
publications issued in relation to the subject, 
and in returning the subscription papers. 

This was united with, and some appointments 
made ; it is to be regretted, that owing to the 
hesitation of Friends generally, in offering their 
names as volunteers for this service, and the 
small representation of some sections at the Con- 
ference, the list is not full, and the Committee 
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will be obliged to solicit further offers in this 
important part of their work. 

2d. That the Committee, as at first appointed, 
be increased in number by the addition of a few 
Friends living within convenient reach of the 
city; and that their duties be extended to pre- 
paring, in conjunction with Friends of the other 
Yearly Meetings, a specific constitution for the 
organization of the Association, which they 
shall publish and circulate among the contribu- 
tors, and others, previous to the time of our 
next meeting, so that it may then be submitted 
for consideration and adoption. 

This proposition was united with, and the 
Committee enlarged as proposed ; the names of 
its members are appended. 

3d. That a Meeting of the Contributors and 
all interested shall be held on the afternoon 
of the 12th of Ninth month next, at 3 o’clock, at 
which time the Committee shall make a full re- 
port, and the constitution shall be submitted for 
consideration and adoption, if way opens. This 
was also united with. 

4th. That Friends, now in the city, in attend- 
ance on the Yearly Meeting, be invited to leave 
their names with the Clerk of this Conference, 
as subscribers to the fund for the establishment 
of the contemplated school, as an encourage- 
ment to the future prosecution of the concern. 


As a response to this proposal, about forty of 
those present entered their names upon the sub- 
scription list for an aggregate exceeding three 


thousand dollars. This sum, added to the 
few subscriptions obtained under the previous 
unfavorable circumstances, is certainly a good 
nucleus with which to begin the subscription 
proposed to be raised in our own Yearly Meet- 
ing, and which, added to those of oug Friends 
in New York and Baltimore, we hope may be 
sufficient to justify the organization of the As- 
sociation at the proposed meeting in the Ninth 
month, and the speedy prosecution of the work. 

No effort was made to canvass for subscrip- 
tions, beyond the occasion alluded to, as it was 
thought best to postpone this important work 
till new subscription papers could be issued and 
circulated, by the aid of the correspondents and 
members of the Committee, to every Monthly 
Meeting in the Yearly Meeting. The luxury of 
giving, which is one that perhaps too many are 
unaccustomed to, will thus be placed within the 
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reach of all, and we hope almost every one will 
be willing to aid in a work so worthy of support 
and encouragement. 


Committee on the Concern for the Establishment 
of a Friends’ Boarding School. 


CLARKSON TayLor, Wilmington, Del. 
Tuomas Ripeway, Philadelphia. 
Racuet T. Jackson, Philadelphia. 
Desorau F. WHarton, Philadelphia. 
Mary S. Lipprncort, Moorestown, N. J. 
Saran Hunt, . “ 
SAMUEL Martin, Kennet Square. 
Witu1aM Dorsey, Philadelphia. 
THoMAS JENKINSON, Kennet Square. 
Davip Foutkg, Conshohocken, Pa. 
Jos H. Jackson, West Grove, Pa. 
Davip J. URriscom, Woodbury, N. J. 
CLEMENT Brpp1e, Chadsford, Pa. 
JosEepH PowELt, Darby, Pa. 
WILiiaM Parry, Westfield, N. J. 
Simon GiLLaM, Attleboro, Pa. 
Pearson Mircuet., Attleboro, Pa. 
Isaac StepHeEns, Trenton, N. J. 
Witi1aM Griscom, Frankford, Pa. 
Lucretia Mort, Philadelphia. 

JANE JOHNSON, “ 

Hexen G. Lonastrera, Philadelphia. 
Epira W. ATLEE, Germantown, Pa. 
Harrier E. Strockty, Fallston, Md. 
StePHEN Cox, Philadelphia. 

Tuomas Hoopes, West Chester, Pa. 
M. Fisner Lonestretn, Darby, Pa. 
Epwarp Parris, Philadelphia, Clerk. 


Diep, on Ist of 4th mo., Jonatuan B. ScaTrercoon, 
aged 67 years; a member of Salem Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. J 


A short account of the Yearly Meeting of Women 
Friends of Philadelphia. 


FURNISHED BY ONE IN ATTENDANCE. 


Soon after the calling of the Representatives, 
a certificate was read for Sarah E Hagan, a 
member from Chappaqua Monthly Meeting, 
New Castle Co., New York; the only woman 
Friend in aitendance from another Yearly Meet- 
ing with a minute. 

Then followed the reading of the New York 
and Baltimore epistles ; the latter alluded to 
their trials arising from the present state of the 
country, which called forth the expression of 
much sympathy from us, and the belief that un- 
due fear had last year improperly checked the 
acknowledgment of the sympathy which was 
at that time felt, not only for the Friends of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, but also for our own 
members comprising the Southern quarter. 
Epistles from Ohio, Indiana and Genessee were 
also read. 

After the appointment of the Clerks at the 
afternoon session, the subject of education was in- 
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troduced by reading the report from the commit- 
tee upon Education and Libraries. This stated 
that its usefulness had been curtailed by the 
discouragements thrown from time to time, by 
some Friends, on this concern, and suggested 
whether it was best to continue the committee. 
This proposal elicited a general expression of 
interest in the subject of education, and a hope 
that the committee might be continued. The 
final decision was, however, deferred, until after 
the reading of the answers to the second annual 
query. 

The business of Third-day morning was com- 
menced by reading the minutes of two Friends 
attending the men's meeting. 

The state of society was proceeded in, as far 
as the seventh query, and attention was directed 
to the advantages enjoyed by the members of 
our Religious Society, especially the female por- 
tion of it, in being privileged to particitate in 
the consideration of all the important subjects 
introduced in this way. In reference to the 
attendance of our meetings, the enquiry was 
feelingly put, whether, while encouraging the 
children to attend meetings, parents give evi- 
dence in their daily walks that they receive 
benefit from their mingling with their friends 
for the purpose of social worship. 

In this connection the importance of a cheer- 
ful deportment was impressively portrayed, and 
it was remarked that although there was much 


to depress us, yet, for the sake of the young, we 
should wear the sackcloth underneath, lest by 
our sadness of countenance the beauty of the 
truth may be dimmed. 

The reading of the answers to second annual 
query, on Fourth-day morning, again introduced 


the subject of education. The interest evinced 
on Second-day afternoon was renewed, and many 
who had never before taken an active part in 
the business proceedings of our meeting, ex- 
pressed their full unity with the continuance of 
this committee. All were encouraged to aid them 
in their efforts by a contribution, however small. 
This general unity resulted in the continuance 
of this committee, and it was further recommend- 
ed to Monthly and Preparative meetings, to ap- 
point small committees to correspond with and 
aid them in their efforts. 

This was followed by ageneral expression of re- 
gret, that there are not more schools under the 
care of Friends throughout the country, and in 
the reappointment of this committee it was for- 
cibly represented to the meeting, that it might 
not only aid young women to prepare themselves 
for teachers, but also assist them in obtaining situ- 
ations. This assistance, further aided by the 
different meetings might result in the re-estab- 
lishment of many of those schools, which, from 
various causes, have been discontinued. At an 
early sitting, a Friend feelingly introduced a con- 
cern that we, as a body, should at this time give 
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public evidence of our long held testimony 
against slavery, by addressing those in authori- 
ty on the subject. 

The discussion of this called forth various 
sentiments—and while some urged that any ae- 
tion at this time would be inconsistent with our 
equally strong testimony against war, others 
maintained that there need be no conflict, and 
that our only desire was to express our gratifica- 
tion that the abolition of Slavery in the District 
of Columbia had been accomplished, and to en- 
courage our national legislators to make use of 
all moral means in their power for the further- 
ance of the cause of justice, mercy and peace. 

It was finally directed that the Clerk should 
prepare a minute expressive of the exercise ; this 
being produced at a future sitting was united 
with and sent‘into men’s meeting, for their adop- 
tion ; it was returned, with information that they 
had united with it, and with its being signed 
by the Clerks of both meeting, and forwarded 
to those for whom it was intended. 

The Treasurer’s report was then read, and in 
answer to the inquiry as to whether a portion of 
the Yearly Meeting fund should be at the dis- 
posal of the Education Committee, it was de- 
cided that it be used exclusively for the pur- 
pose for which it was originally intended. It 
was thought that if the educational fund was 
entirely distinct from any other, many would 
feel a greater interest to come forward and con- 
tribute to it. 

The meeting was subsequently much inter 
ested, in the reading of some of the recent 
minutes of the Representative Committee, or 
Meeting for Sufferings, which had been sent in 
from the men’s meeting for our perusal. 

Epistles to the meetings with which we cor- 
respond were produced and united with. 

An interesting memorial of our beloved friend, 
Mary K. Janney, spread a solemn feeling over 
the meeting previous to the reading of the clos- 
ing minute; and as the latter was read all could 
acknowledge that it was good for us to have been 
thus together. G. 


—_—__ -+~ee——- 


THE SHOEMAKER OF ST. AUSTELL, OR INCIDENTS 
IN THE LIFE OF A METAPHYSICIAN. 
(Continued from page 156.) 

“ Real glory 

Springs from the silent conquest of ourselves ; 

And without that, the conqueror is naught 

But the first slave.” 

The death of his mother introduced a new 
phase in the life of Samuel Drew. In the second 
year of his loneliness his father married a 
widow who for some time had presided over his 
domestic affairs as housekeeper. She was a wor- 
thy woman ; but the transition to the mother’s 
place was not at all agreeable to the children. A 
regular warfare of petty annoyances, in which 
Samuel took the lead, was commenced; and 
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reached their consummation in his expatriation 
from his father’s house. 

At the age of ten years he was apprenticed to 
a shoemaker of St. Blazey, about three miles 
foom St. Austell. It was not long after this 
change in his affairs before his father removed 
to a greater distance, and left him tocultivate his 
vicious propensities unrestrained by the presence 
and influence of family and friends. His new 
home was situated in a beautiful valley, adjoining 
the mansion and grounds of one of England’s 
wealthy families. But he was too young and igno- 
rant to enjoy the picturesque in nature ; and too 
constantly occupied with the drudgery of his 
daily toils to be sensible of anything beyond the 
pressure of discomfort and want. He was re- 
garded rather as a convenience to subserve the 
wishes of others, than as a member of the fami- 
ly. His master, to the trade of shoemaker add- 
ed that of farmer; and when there was no work 
in the shop, there was always plenty of it in the 
field. Alternating between these two employ- 
ments, the apprentice was not slow in discover- 
ing that he stood a chance of being either a 
very indifferent shoemaker, or a very. poor 
farmer. Besides this his personal discomforts 
were numerous. To the comforts and conveni- 
ences of life he was an entire stranger; and, 
passing his days in rags and in wretchedness, 
he became almost as reckless of life as he was 
careless of his own character, and of the rights 
of others. One of his chief troubles was with 
his mistress. She was disposed to add to his 
other offices in the family that of servant. He 
knew remonstrance would avail nothing, and he 
had recourse to the shrewdness and mischief 
that exiled him from home. She insisted he 
should bring water for the family; but some- 
how or other the pitcher always met with an ac- 
cident in his hands, and he had always a plausi- 
ble reason for it. Butit happened so often, that 
a standing order was issued to release him from 
bringing water, except when he evinced a per- 
fect willingness to do it. But his tastes sought 
a wider field than the shop and farm of his 
master. He became the leader of the vicious 
boys of the parish; and sometimes a follower of 
more depraved and wicked men. From robbing 
bird’s nests, he proceeded to peculations upon the 
gardens and orchards of the neighborhood ; and 
ultimately, while yeta boy, toassist in smuggling. 
Under these circumstances, with no abatement of 
the bad treatment he always received in his 
master’s house, he absconded, in his seventeenth 
year, with the intention of entering a man-of-war. 
He was led to this selection of his future, by 
occurrences that, as little as he thought of it in 
its conception and frustration, had no small share 
in determining his subsequent career and his 
ultimate eminence. 

During his apprenticeship, a few numbers of 
the Weekly Examiner were brought into his 
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master’s family. It contained many tales and 
anecdotes, which he read with great avidity.— 
He was especially interested in the narratives 
of adventures connected with the American war. 
Paul Jones, the Serapis and the Bon Homme 
Richard excited his mind with a profound at- 
traction. They mingled with his thoughts by 
day, and his dreams by night. He longed tobe 
in a pirate-ship,—a thought natural to his per. 
verted tastes and vicious habits. There wag 
also in the house an odd volume of the history 
of England during the Commonwealth. These 
were read again and again, until, having nothing 
else to read, they palled on his taste, and he 
turned aside to low and corrupting pleasures, 
It is true, there was a Bible in the house, but 
the command to read it on the Sabbath, apart 
from a distaste for such reading, was an effectual 
bar to obedience. With books, his life might 
have taken an ealier turn to rectitude. But he 
had them not; and in the absence of means to 
gratify the disposition to read, he almost lost the 
ability. Still his reading gave direction to 
thought and supplied material. It was under 
the influence of thoughts thus born in his mind 
that he abridged his apprenticeship by flight, 
and steered his course to Plymouth. When he 
set out on this adventure, he had but sixteen 
pence half penny, and went by his home to in- 
crease his store. His father was absent, and his 


mother at a loss what to do, declined, but per- 


suaded him to stay all night, hoping his father 
might get home, and detain him, or transfer the 
matter of supplying his wants from herself. 
The next morning, to the dismay of his family, 
he was gone. But the “ providence that shapes 
the ends” of life hindered the consumma- 
tion of his plans, checked his downward course, 
and turned his feet to the paths of virtue, use- 
fulness, and honor. His first night from home 
was spent in a hay field. The next morning, a 
ferry and his breakfast took two pence of his 
stock of cash, and filled him with dismay at its 
probable early consumption. Passing through 
Leskeare, with a view of replenishing his purse, 
he sought employment at his trade, but to pro- 
vide the necessary implements nearly exhausted 
his means. He was soon reduced toan ex- 
tremity of hunger truly pitiable. His fellow- 
workmen, seeing he did not quit his work for 
dinner, as they were accustomed to do, made 
some enquiry as to where he dined, when one of 
them facetiously replied, “At the sign of the 
Mouth, to be sure.” He endured the jibe, but 
to appease the urgent cravings of hunger, drew 
his apron-string tighter, to compress his stomach, 
and stitched away with the best heart he could 
summon to his aid. The next day, his employ- 
er, discovering he was a runaway apprentice, 
discharged him from the shop, advising him to 
return to his master. Ere he left the door, his 
| elder brother came in pursuit of him. His 
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father, having accidently heard where he was, 
had sent for him. The message came at the 
time of need. He only consented to return, on 
condition that he was not to be sent back to St. 
Blazey. His indentures were subsequently 
cancelled. 

Samuel Drew ever after considered this as 
the turning-point of his destiny. In _ later 
periods of life, when fame, fortune, and family 
were his, he was accustomed to refer to these 
circumstances as occasions when his future des- 
tiny trembled on the beam, and a hair might have 
turned it down with a force that would have 
depressed and ruined him forever. 

For some months after leaving Leskeare, he 
remained with his father. He then went tothe 
neighborhood of Plymouth, where for two years 
or more he pursued his trade with increasing 
profit to himself, but with very little improve- 
ment to his moral character. During this 
period, he came very near losing his life in a 
smuggling adventure. It is said, on the au- 
thority of one familiar with him at this time, 
that there was a surprising mental development, 
especially in his readiness at repartee, and his 

owers of reasoning; so striking, indeed, that 
ew were bold enough to provoke the one, or 
engage the other. It made him prominent 
among his craftsmen, and gave great importance 
tohis opinions. It was not from books, for he was 
still careless of them, but the friction of inter- 
course with men, the collision of mind with 
mind, elicited thought, and awakened a facul- 
ty hitherto slumbering in the repose of a 
Senate ignorance. We shall see how he was 
ed out of the labyrinth of his vicious propensities, 
into a straight path of intelligent rectitude and 
virtuous activity. 

In January, 1785, he removed to St. Austell, 
and became foreman in his branch of trade to 
& young man who carried on the business of a 
shoemaker, a saddler, anda bookbinder. It was 
here, and under these circumstances, that he 
renewed his acquaintance with books, and prose- 
cuted the advantage under every conceivable 
discouragement. Speaking of his ignorance at 
this time, in after life, he said, “‘ I was scarcely 
able to read, and almost totally unable to write. 
Literature was a term to which I could annex 
no idea. Grammar I knew not the meaning of. 
I was expert at follies, acute in trifles, and in- 
genious about nonsense.” His writing was 
compared to the “traces of a spider dipped in 
ink, and set to crawl on er.” On this 
foundation he began to build; and the finished 
superstructure was of magnificent proportions. 

The shop of his master was frequented by a 
better class of persons than he had ever been 
brought into contact with; and the topics of 
conversation were above the standard of his in- 
formation. He listened to their discussions with 
a deep and painful consciousness of his own de- 


fects. Sometimes he was appealed to todecide a 
doubtful point. The appeal flattered, but hum- 
bled him. The desire to know was born in his 
mind; and he set himself to seek knowledge. 
He examined dictionaries, added words to his 
small stock, and treasured them with a miser’s 
care. Books came to be bound; he read their 
titles, and gleaned ideas from their pages; and 
truth began to dawn on the darkness of his 
mind. ‘“ The more I read,” he says, “the more 
I felt my own ignorance; and the more I felt 
my ignorance, the more invincible became my 
energy to surmount it. Every leisure moment 
was now employed in reading one thing or other.” 
He could command but very little leisure. Lank 
poverty and clamorous want cried out against 
every pause in his employment. “ From early 
chime to vesper bell,” ok ton in the night, he 
was doomed to hammer heel-taps, and stitch on 
soles, while his own soul was alive with the de- 
sire to know. ‘“ Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way.” He had “the will” and found “ the way.” 
He was obliged to eat; and he would make it a 
meal for soul and body. He took a book to his 
repast ; and crammed ideas into his head, and 
food into his stomach at the same time. Diges- 
tion in both departments was not incompatible 
with stiching. In this way, five or six pages 
were mastered at a meal. 


(To be continued.) 


——_-—~or->_ - 


FARMERS WIDE AWAKE. 


There are all sorts of 
farmers in the world and 
they, accordingly, meet 
with all sorts of success. 
There are intelligent, en- 
terprising, industrious, e- 
conomical men: and over 
against these are igno- 
rant, shiftless, wasteful 
men, who are seldom prcs- 
perous. If the lack of 
activity and thorough busi- 
ness habits which pre- 
vail in many of our farm- 
ing districts were sudden- 
ly transferred to our large 

- cities, and made to per- 
vade our bankers, merchants, publishers and 
tradesmen, what a shock it would give to the 
wheel of commerce! Many a door would soon 
be closed by the sheriff, and grass would grow 
in our streets. Manufactures and trading gen- 
erally, are conducted with carefulness and 
economy, with constant attention to details, 
watching against losses, seizing upon all possible 
advantages, and with an industry that never 
tires. This and this alone is the royal road to 
success. 

Now, agriculture, to be prosperous must be 
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conducted in the same way. The farmer must 
be a shrewd, thinking man, one who knows at 
least something of the theory and much more of 
the practice of his calling; know how to take 
advantage of the market; how to get the best 
returns from a given amount of money and labor; 
know how to economize, and how, at times and 
as wisely, to make large expenditures, (say, in 
draining, manuring, etc.,) when they are demand- 
ed. For in farming, as well as in acts of gene- 
ral benevolence, “there is that giveth and yet 
increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more 
than is meet, and it tendeth to poverty.” 

It is the importance of sagacity, prudent fore- 
thought and management, of skill and enter- 
prise, that we wish now to inculcate. Mere mus- 
enlar labor, however severe and unremitted, is 
not enough ; book learning is not enough, if dis- 
joined from tact and economy. There is an 
ideal in every farmer’s life, towards which he 
should always be striving to approach. He 
should aim to be a man of general intelligence. 
Aside from the topics of reading and study com- 
mon to every well informed man, it becomes him 
(and it pays) to be familiar as far as possible 
with practical chemistry, meteorology, geology, 
mineralogy, botany, animal and vegetable physi- 
ology and mechanics. Surely, there is no need 
of mental inactivity here. Nor should he be 
merely a man of books and ’ologies. He ought 
to be a practical, sound-minded, industrious, 
common-sense man, as familiar with all practical 
details as with theories. There are always 
many such farmers; we only wish there were 
more. And ere long there wil! be.-—American 
Agriculturist. 


PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The subject for discussion at the last meeting 
was ‘surface culture and mulehing.” The dis- 
cussion was opened by the reading of a well pre- 
pared and interesting essay on the subject, from 
the pen of Walter Elder. 

Professor Mapes, of New York, was present at 
the meeting, and by request of the Society ad- 


dressed the members. He recommended the} 


use of new tools, by farmers, particularly the 
“Sub Soil lifter.” In its action it resembles 
the burrowing of a mole under ground, raising 
and loosening the soil and leaving each particle 
back again in the same relative position. The 
plough raises the soil in the form of the letter 
V, and is more thorough in its action than 
twenty hoeings. Prof. Mapes objected to the 
"a of hilling corn, and said it was not use- 


Prof. Mapes also gave many interesting de- 
tails of the method of culture pursued upon his 
farm, in which the new horse implements have 
almost entirely superseded hand labor. He 
recommends the use of mules instead of horses, 
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being more easily taught, although more forget. 
ful of what they have learned than the horse. 

On thirty acres of market garden he formerly 
employed twenty men, using hand tools ; now 
accomplishes better results on one hundred acres 
with four men and three boys, by the use of the 
improved implements. He highly recommended 
the use of salt hay as a mulch for many crops, 
and especially in the vineyard and orchard. The 
address was very interesting and instructive, and 
it is impossible in this brief notice to give more 
than an outline of his remarks. 


a 


It is a most dangerous error, for a man to 
think to excuse himself in the breach of a moral 
duty, by a formal performance of positive wor- 
ship.— Penn. 


TRUTH IN POETRY. 


The following selection is worthy of a place in 
our paper. Reader, you will of course think it re- 
fers to your neighbor, and not yourself. You are mis- 
taken. 

A LITTLE MORE. 


(At Thirty.) 
Five hundred dollars I have saved— 
A rather moderate store— 
No matter; I shall be content 
When I’ve a little more. 


(At Forty.) 
Well, I can count ten thousand now— 
That’s better than before : 
And I may well be satisfied 
When I’ve a little more. 


(At Fifty.) 
Some fifty thousand—pretty well— 
But I have earned it sore ; 
However, I shall not complain 
When I’ve a little more. 


(At Sizty.) 
One hundred thousand—sick and old— 
Ah! life is halfa bore; 
Yet I can be content to live 
When I’ve a little more. 


(At Seventy.) 
_ He dies—and to his greedy heirs 
He leaves a countless store; 
His wealth has purchased him a tomb— 
And very little more. 


—___ 0 ____ 


ACTION. 


“ It is not they who idly dwell 
In cloister gray or hermit cell, 
In prayer and vigil, night and day, 
Wearing all their prime away, 
Lord of heaven! that serve thee well. 


Action still must wait on thought ; 
Life’s a voyage rough though short ; 
We must dare the sorrow-wave, 
Many a sin-storm we must brave, 

Ere we reach our destined port. 


Sitting, listening on the shore 
To the ocean’s restless roar, 
Never launching on the main, 
Can the merchant hope to gain 
Wealth to swell his treasure store ? 
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Vain it were to watch beside 

The pits where we our talents hide 
We must face the noise and strife 
Of the market-place of life, 

That our trustiness be tried. 


Where our captain bids us go 

Tis not ours to murmur “ No,” 
He that gives the sword and shield, 
Chooses too the battle-field 

On which we are to fight the foe. 


Though where’er we look around, 

All we see is hostile ground, 
Where our upturned eyes above 
Recognise His banner, love, 

There it is we should be found.” 


——__ +~er 


“« God’s Spirit smiles in flowers, 
And in soft summer showers 
He sends His love. 
Each dew-drop speaks His praise, 
And bubbling fount displays, 
In all their lucid rays, 
Light from above. 


The tiny vines that creep 
Along the ravine steep 

Obey His nod. 
The golden orb of day, 
And ocean’s crested spray, 

To Him due homage pay— 
Creation’s God.” 


—<98 


WEALTH NOBLY USED. 


We cut the following just tribute, to one of 
nature’s noblemen, from the New York Tribune 


of the 10th instant. What a contrast does the 
character of Mr. Peabody present to that of 
many rich men, who cling with desperate grasp 
to all they possess, to the last gasp of life, in- 
stead of wisely and benevolently bestowing it 
for the benefit of their fellow beings in their 
life-time. The charities of their wills, though, 
perhaps, judicious, are not always acts of be- 
nevolence. but often only an endeavor to con- 
trol after death what they so persistently cling 
to till their last breath. But we have some 
noble examples of life-time appropriations. Of 
these Mr. Peabody’s gift is the most eminent 
known in our times, and will crown his name 
and memory with immortal honor. 

Mr. George Peabody is an eminent London 
banker, who was born poor in Danvers, Mass., 
and who, some years since, made a generous 
gift to his native town. He lived long in Bal- 
timore, and made money there, and he ‘has re- 
membered that city by a liberal donation. For 
the last twenty-five years, he has done business 
in London, amassing great wealth there. Being 
now past sixty, and rich enough, he retires from 
banking, and gives £150,000 sterling—nearly 
$750,000—to be devoted to the benefit of the 
Poor of London,. placing the whole amount in 
cash as a trust in the hands of five gentlemen, 
whereof Lord Stanley (son of the Earl of Derby) 
13 one, and the American Embassador for the 


time being is always to be another. The details 
of this bequest exhibit wise forethought, and 
there can be no doubt that it will accomplish 
vast and permanent good. 

Mr. Peabody has too much sense to think of 
devoting his bounty to the encouragement of 
Idleness and Pauperism by reckless alms-giving. 
He indicates the improvement of the habitations 
of the Poor as the mode in which he thinks the 
most good can be done, though he leaves -the 
trustees free to act as they shall deem best. 
There can be no doubt that what he proposes 
will be the shape in which his beneficence can 
and will be realized. 

Let us suppose that, in some healthy central 
locality of London, a full block of ground shall 
be purchased, cleared of the rookeries and 
tumble-down habitations now covering it, and 
a noble structure erected instead—one whereof 
the first floor may be rented for stores and 
offices, while spacious stairways lead from it to 
the apartments overhead. Here let suites of 
two or three rooms, with all modern conve- 
niences, be provided for families of the better 
paid laboring classes; and above these less spa- 
cious and commodious but equally complete 
suites for those less able; and so on to the one 
or two uppermost, which should be divided into 
small apartments, each to be rented at the 
lowest rate to virtuous, industrious women 
alone, under the supervision and care of a ma- 
tron of worth and capacity, who will feel an in- 
terest in their moral and social well being. 
For no class on earth are so wronged by exist- 
ing arrangements as virtuous and needy young 
women, who, without relatives who can care 
for them, or unusual industrial capacities, are 
doomed to struggle fora subsistence in a great 
city. 

Much good has already been done in London 
by the Model Lodgimp-Houses erected some ten 
or fifteen years ago; but they are mere hints 
and suggestions of what might and should be. 
An edifice covering a full and large block of 
ground may have a pleasant flower-garden in its 
center and a promenade on its roof, with 
heat and light furnished to every apartment, as 
required, at a fourth of the cost and a tithe of 
the trouble involved in the ordinary heating 
and lighting of the homes of the Poor.. Such 
an edifice, once in operation, would suggest 
further improvements and economies, and would 
encourage capitalists to build others equally 
commodious if not equally cheap; and the in- 
come derived from this might be employed to 
construct others, or expended in any way 
that should seem most aes to the © 
worthy children of need. Mr. Peabody has 
done a noble deed, whereof the good effects 
will not all be realized in his lifetime, but will 
become more and more obvious through future 
ages.— Exchange Paper. 
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A MAMMOTH TELESCOPE. 


A Mammoth Telescope, probably the largest 
in existence, has been lately finished by Mr. 
Alvin Clark, of Cambridge, Mass. The acro- 
matic object-glass is eighteen and a half inches 
jin diameter. Those of Harvard University and 
the Pulkava Observatory, St. Petersburg, 
hitherto considered as the finest in existence, 
have object-glasses fifteen inches in diameter. 
That of the Greenwich Observatory is twelve 
inches in diameter, and one has been made in 
Munich of seventeen inches. On being placed 
in a temporary tube lately, and turned upon 
the star Sirius, Mr. Clark’s great telescope re- 
vealed an extremely minute companion star dis- 
tant about 10’ following, which was probably 
never before seen by mortal eye. The tele- 
scope was made for a Mississippi College, at a 
cost of $11,000, but the war has annulled the 
contract, and it is now for sale. Efforts are 
making in Boston to secure it for that city, 
but it will probably be sold to some foreign 
purchaser. 


———_~<0 -——_—_— 


ITEMS. 
DOMESTIC. 


Fire 1s THe Mountain.—The north mountain, near 
Carlisle, Pa., has been on fire for several days, caus- 
ing considerable destruction of young timber. 


The Mountains in the vicinity of Milton, Pa., known 
as the White Deer mountains, were set on fire a short 
time ago, and have been burning steadily ever since, 
filling the air with smoke, so that the sun could 
scarcely be seen through it. On Seventh-day last, 
during the high wind which prevailed, the fire ran 
down the other side of the mountain, near Elamsport, 
with great rapidity, burning a sawmill and two dwell- 
ing-houses. 


A Lone Prank —A four-inch plank, 107 feet in 
length, was recently turned out in a saw-mill at 
Oregon. 

Charcoal is the best known substance for absorb- 
ing foul gases and preventing fetid smells arising 
from sewers, sinks, &c. 


Lieut. Whipple, in his memoir of travels in Cali- 
fornia, states that there is a spring of cool, sweet wa- 
ter in San Diego county, not far from the desert, 
which haz no power of quenching thirst. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company now owns 
two hundred and twenty-nine locomotives, of which 
one hundred and fifty-one are in a first-class condi- 
tion, and forty-three are in running order. Of the 
whole number twenty-four new engines were added 
during 1861. 


Motion oF Exvectricty.—The mode by which the 
motion of electricity was obtained by Prof. Wheat- 
stone, is so curious, that it deserves to be described. 
He caused the electricity from the common machine 


were two or more breaks, across which sparks must 
necessarily pass. A mirror was made to revolve 
with immense rapidity before this coil. The reflec- 
tion of the sparks was thus thrown occasionally, when 
the mirror was in the right position, upon a canopy 
above, graduated in divisions. The reflection of one 
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of the sparks was found always to lag behind the 
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other, on account of the time occupied by the elec- 


tricity in passing through the intervening portion of 
the coil, the effect of which was multiplied by the 
revolving mirror. 
the breaks and the rate of revolution of the mirror 
being known, and the distance of the reflected sparks 
from each other being observed, the rate of motion 
of the electricity was easily calulated. 


The length of the coil between 


FOREIGN. 
The Great International Exhibition in London was 


opened on the Ist inst., with great ceremonies, 
Twenty thousand people attended ; the foreign em- 
bassadors and suites were present in full costume. 


PRESERVATION OF Birps IN France.—In France, a 


circular has been issued from many departmental 
authorities to all schoolmasters, parents, guardians, 
&c., enforcing vigilance against boyish interference 
with birds’ nests during the season of incubation, 
with a view to the services feathered vermin-eaters 
render agriculture. 


Proressor THomson, of Glasgow, celebrated for his 


great knowledge respecting the operations of electric- 
ity, states that he usually finds the atmospheric elec- 
tricity within doors negative to that of the earth. 
The air out doors is generally positive. 


ABOLITION oF Stavery 1x Dutcn Corontes.—The 


Surinam Weekblaad announces that the important 
question of the abolition of slavery has just been 
definitively settled. 
American colonies of Holland,” says that newspaper, 
“is at last arranged. All the slaves of these colonies 
will be free on the 1st of Juiy, 1863, on the following 
conditions :—1. An indemnity of 300 guilders, or 
1825 francs, will be paid to the slave-owners for 
every slave, without distinction of age or sex. 2. 
The slaves will undergo a system of apprenticeship 
upon the plantations during three years. 3. They 
will receive wages in return for their labor, one-half 
of which will be paid to the Government.” 


“The question of slavery in the 


Wortny or Imiration.—In Berlin there are eight 


city physicians, whose duty it is to visit manufac- 
tories, 
schools, &c., to see that the inmates have comfortable 
apartments and sleeping-rooms, sufficient clothing, 
and food of a proper quality; that they have their 


workhouses, penal institutions, boarding 


regular hours of recreation, and that they are not 


tasked, either in work or study, beyond their 
strength. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FLour axp Meat.—There is a dull feeling in the 
market for Breadstuffs, and not much doing. Prices 
of Flour are lower—sales at $5 a 5 12 forsuperfine. and 
at $5 62 a $5 88 for extra family. Sales to the trade 
range from $5 00 for superfine up to $6 75 for com- 
mon and fancy brands. Rye Flour is steady at $3 50, 
and Corn Meal at $2 60 a 2 62 per barrel. 

Grain.—The offerings of Wheat are moderate, 
and the market dull. Sales of prime Pennsylvania 
red at $1 25a1 26, and white at $1 33 a1 40, Rye 
is dull with sales at 27 cents. Corn-is active at an 
advance. Sales of prime Southern and Pennsylvania 
yellow, afloat, at 54 cents, and in the cars at 53c. 
Delaware Uats sold mostly at 37 cents per bushel, 
and some Pennsylvania at 38c. No change in Barley 
or Malt. 

Szrps.—Cloverseed is selling in a small way at 
$4 50, per 64 ]bs. Timothy is worth $1 50a $1 75. 
and Flaxseed $2a per bushel. Red top is worth 






